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days. Their operating stations had been changed five times,
remaining as near the fast moving skirmish lines as possible
and most of the time under shell-fire.
Sergeant Charles Copenhofer of Cincinnati was the chief
assistant in this dressing-station. Copenhofer's ancestors went
to Ohio from Germany and Charles was moving back toward
the land of his forebears in a manner they would never have
dreamed.
The skirmishers, the artillerymen, the truck-drivers, the
doughboys, the machine-gunners, the surgeons, and their as-
sistants, formed an accurate cross-section of the type of
Americans who made up the last advance in the World War.
They were veterans all, and they constituted the cream of a
nation which in a comparatively brief time had welded itself
into a war machine that was well-nigh invincible. Never in
the military history of the United States had there been its
equal.
It was toward u o'clock that night when an ear-splitting
explosion shook the Buzancy chateau, tearing the blankets
from the windows and raining plaster down from its walls.
The surgeons were again operating. Orderlies rushed about,
moving wounded into the cellar as the detonations continued
at intervals. Had the enemy turned back and was he now ad-
vancing?
Investigation proved that it was a battery of our own
"heavies'* which, sandwiched between the marching columns
of infantry, had swung off the road into the garden of the
chateau, and defying the deluge of rain and tearing wind,
had calmly opened up. This, too, was part of the war machine
in action.
As darkness gave way grudgingly to gray dawn under
low-hanging clouds, the snake-like columns of infantry were
now being cut by chugging caterpillar tractors drawing great